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guided the raiders in their efforts to destroy
the docks.

In the early weeks of the Blitzkrieg, such ex-
tensive parts of these dockland areas were
wrecked that the inhabitants who worked in the
City or the West End gave up the fruitless
attempt to reach Central London by train or
tram, and travelled to their work by water bus.
Now the main roads have been cleared, and
London Transport has put on an express service
of motor buses which, replace the slower river
steamers. To-day the Thames, deceptively quiet
and dimly, blue, is empty even of tugs and
barges; only the little motor launches of the
river police run up and down awaiting the
trouble that will certainly make its way along
London's chief landmark before the sunny day
is out,

A hundred yards eastwards from Cherry Tree
Pier stood an old riverside inn, with a wooden
balcony extending above the water. Here, a
few evenings before he sailed for America, Martin
and I drank tankards of ale at sunset, watched
twilight eclipse the grey curve of Tower Bridge,
and walked back through the darkening narrow
streets to his room at the Bermondsey Settle-
ment. To-day the little inn is a heap of wreckage;
its bar and its balcony alike have gone, and the
flour mill next door has burned to a cinder.
Many of the winding passages where we walked